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ABSTRACT - : / 
Course objectives for the three credit; hour Lakota 

Oral Literature (ccllege level English) course presented in this 
publication are to: perceive through the reading and nearing of 
Lakota leqends a better ‘understanding of the known world of, the 
“Lakota people which existed prior to white contact; understand the 

origin of the laws which the Lakota people obeyed throughout 
centuries to the present; appreciate the world of the supernatural 
and its Pelaticnship with the Lakota people; understand that an oral 
tradition ha £ as~auch | validity and importance as a written tradition; 
and understand the source of reasoning in the Lakota sense as 
conveyed through the orak.tradition. Each of the six individual tnits 
. presented in this publication includes sections devoted to: (1) 
organizaticn ‘of the unit for the‘instructor; (2) anit objectives; (3) 
reading materials; ,4) “important facts" (precepts) ; and (5) 
discussion topics or activities. The six units are titled as follows; 
"The Creaticn of the Universe and the Creation of Living Creatures"; 
"The Circle of Evil Spirits"; "The Order of Things"; "The Lakota 
People Ccme to the Earth"; "Ohunkakan"; and "“Ehanni Wicowoyake". Also 

included are a supplementary bibliography (23 entries) and a 

filmography (10 entries). (JC) 
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Course Description: 


N 
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a Oral stories handed down through the ‘ 


» 


s, 


~, 


aoa | 


pst 


3, Credit Hours 


t 


which are the 


ee ee 


‘explanation of the. creation of the universe for the Lakota people. 


These stories give rules or laws for the Lakota sotiety to observe 


from that day onward. 


f 


oa 


The Lakota Oral Literature course outline, presented in this - 
lication, was made possible by: an appropriation from the State , 


South Dakota to Black Hills State College, Center of Indian s 
Studies, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
"ee : _ The opinions expressed dg.not necessarily reflect the position 


.or policy of the State of South Dakota and no official endorsement , 
by the State of South Dakota should be inferred. 
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Introduction ys \ ‘ 


i) . . 4 ‘ as F # 
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ne is a privilege to offer you this syllabus as a recommended 
guideline for the Lakota Studies course ‘that is presented in the fol-. 
Towing pages. ‘Ss 

This sy] Jabus is dn attempt to meet the educational needs voiced 
by many Lakota and non- Lakota indvidual® who are concerned-that Lakota 
Studies attain an academic and sopnisticated quality: comparable to other 


college deparcmental courses. It. is also intended to be usable as an 


‘in-depth supplement to those Lakota instructors who already possess na-— 


'tive abilities and knowledge, but who wish to utilize a supportive ser- 


g ‘ : oe 
vice. ; : : 


White resources for this syllabus have been restricted to those 


relating to the Lakota people, a few Dakota sources are included herein. 


The titles of some materials may create confusion, as the. term Dakota to 
describe the pakota of the Pine Ridge. Indian Reservation. It is pointed 
out here that rdsearchers ‘over-general ized in’ ‘these instances. - 

- Synthesizing the existing materials has resulted in.a selection pro- 


cess dependent upon the short span of time in which the writing has: taken 


“place. “It is without doubt that various materials of excel lent quality » 


that this syllabus is a beginning, an attempt to present a workable a ee 


: of information with relative sources. 3 


\ Many areas of resources have been drawn upon in compiling the syl-_ 
abus 


These include the National Archives, the Library af Congress, the 


Bureau of Ethnology,. the. Smithsonian Institute, the State Historical 


Society, MnO ane anuserfpts, private cand fraternal eee nee 


. 7 6 


Z 


have been over locked here and. thors, Therefore, it shoutd be emphasized - Se 


? 


It is a sincer 


involved in Lakota Studigs. It is also, hoped that this effort will en- 
- ! “ an, 
lighten other Indian Stulies programs as well. More than this, to be . 


helpful to all who share a deep concern for the education of the Indian 


intetlect. 


a s ‘ 
_ Vivian One Feather 
Curriculum Developer 


’ Center of Indian Studies 


Black Hills State College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 57783 


December, 1974 
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_ out-of-print ie and currently published books and resources. 


hope that this syllabus will be helpful to those , 


Course Objectives / 
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. “off - , : ? x ‘ . t 1 
1.° To perceive through the reading and hearing of Lakota legends a per® 7 


ter, understanding of the known world ‘of the Lakota people whidh existed 
/ 


for generations prior to white contact. ; 5 
: ‘ , to ' : ; ? 


2. To understand the origin of the laws which the Lakota people obeyed 
throughout centuries, to the present. . 
3. To appreciate the world of the supernatural and its relationship with 


“the Lakota people. : : ; R 
we 
‘ :-) * 
“4, To understand that an oral tradition has as much validity and jimpor- 


tarice as a written tradition. 


° 


5.. To understand the source of reasoning in the Lakota sense as conveyed : 
: mos rd 


through the oral traditicn. ae 


. Organization of the Course , wr es / 


The Lakota people have an oral tradition which is rich and empha | 
tic in its establishment of the many rules that are thé basis of their 
society. These rules have been Passed down through many yenerations 
in storytelling, form from the earliest cays of the creation of ¢ -theY 
world. Through the passage of time and with occurrences, the Lakota 
world has emerged from its simple creation one eoadien xoctete that 


a 


is proud and knowledgeable of its rightful place on earth. 


° 


The responsibility of Srenemrcting: stories is assumed by a story- 


teller. This person is generally an ‘cfg ‘person who has accumulated © 


a vast repertoire of stories of various subjects. With respectfulness > 
the storyteller would have qualities like an instructor to give per- «| 


F inane eirectione or Hike that of a judge to make moral judgements on 


various situations. Without written docunents,the storyteTTer trans- 


“mitted his eaieae through “the spoken word and gave lasting imagery 


‘e 


to his literature. 


At times, the. listener wag? taken back to. the beginning, of the world 


and in serious tongs and descriptions the storyteller snoke of things. 


. long, ago and the vast pdwers of e supernaturals. Just as eloquently, s 
but with a much lighter mood, the stor ler might transmit a-tale.. 


about the trickster, Iktomi, with such rich descriptive images as to 

make -laughter run rampant. Then, too, the storyteller might talk, of 

present cay happenings affecting the Lakota people, such as wars or 
Shunger. Altogether, the winter even — spent in close compan- 
jonship learning as the. senvytal ler taught the concepts of the Lakota 


» sochety. ‘ : a re 


; Lakota Orfl Literature is based upon the storiés compiled in the 
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- 


f 


on _Fearliest times on earth. Another writer, also a Dakota person, - is 


¥ 


' stories, those that concern the beginning of the world are ‘cored? : 


» 


te - is x “ , . : ’ a, ia . 3 is . . o ; = ae be 2 se tet 
Sy ie : / ‘ F ’ x . : 
ee, % 6 ; BY A . Be os : 
, text, Ehannt Shunkakan‘ Much of this text has been sigaadoudk frem the 


Or. J. R. Walker collect on stored ‘in the Archives at the Colorado State 
_teensiaeed tmior. ‘Walker by ne Sword, an earty reservation police- 
man. Sy , 


‘places, - For those wishing to compare the Lakota with the. Dakota crea- 1“ 
tion to understand the similarities or differences, there exists the « 
~ books, published papers, journals, and fEseuns which. concern the’ au ie 


are those dealing with the Dakota people, not the satis peonte. 


_between the types of’ stories which are aval jable as literature. There 
e . . ! 
the literature of the Lakota people. In order to begin the sequence’ of 


. followed by the Ohunkakan stories which concern: themselves with. the life - 


Historical Society's offices in Denver, Colorado. This collection has 


the most complete and authentic source of Lakota stories which were, 


‘ 


| ‘ ‘ 
There are other stories available for the Dakota people in various 


“Dakota Texts," written by Ella Deloria; which gives accounts of the 


Charles en who wrote W ‘gwan Sverae, “| 


Listed at the back of this ‘syllabus: are’ many other sources tn | 


Dakota, or, in general, _the Stour. However, it. should be pointed out | 


that the majority .of iaterisi gathered in- many of the availabie works | 
An instructor of Lakota Oral Literature should” knqw. the differences 
are the Ehanni stories, the Ohunkakan stories, and the Ehanni Wicowoyake : 


stories. Each of these three areas cover: a specific time and space in 


first. These Ehanni stories establish the physical world. These are - ve 


and growth of the Lakota people and the presence of supernatural ForRE 


_ Oftentimes, the forms are. both supernatural and thumart, or sometimes , “ante 


2 


mal and human... It im during this period oF tine that the Lakota people. 


mio 7 “10 3 oh 


oy w 


( v4 . ‘ * . # F “y D ay 
, Se emerge as : ashe Ur own people with an identity. Finally, the Ehanni Wicowo- * ws 
ras 4 - es Aste 


yake stories tel! of real- life’ happenings among the Lakota people. root 
Although the stories included in Lakota Ora] Literature deal geome — . 
ally with. life in the. Part there is still value in the patterns ‘ascribed ° 
” within the stories. It: does hot matte- that the. style has changed dirt 
‘a = * “out the generations By storytellers. What matters is ie story that is ; \ 
. told, Through human Speech, , the stories become. a nav of the Janguage 
ry and through tying one atany with another, the entire pjcture gained gives 
ON er meaning to all the elements contained within. j 
, There are many archetypes in the "stories presented in this course. ie 


| . 
‘One of the most recurring archetypes is that of good versus evil. Stories” |. 


al - dealing’ with this Subject can be found in the earli st. forms and in the a « 


latest stories for the Lakota people, the life on} this earth. inyolved sR =i 
a struggle which produced a pattern of living. ~The struggte was between .? 
Pag alt such as life and. death, mother earth ‘and sky. father, ‘anioad’ : ; 
. _versus nunan, individual against society, love and aut duty, trom and ‘de- x. Fi 


feat, ie and cleverness, and many others. ip “| a 
These archetypes made it very plain to’ ihe stoner what his or her 

is a _ ont should become. The storyteller left “Vttle doubt as to what were > \ 
oo . * right: tonduct ethics. In this manner, the pasa ae jena proper ways of\ 

| a 3 [- living ‘and knew the reasons sy thrings were done in a en manner. K 

| i ft is very” tempting to bring togetper a ja ge body bf material to . 

[*- form the basis-of this course. An analytical pproach could cover the 

_- : , - entire range of stories of: the American Indian) from one, coast to the | oe eS 


“other, Sree since this course deals aie the batons people anti ee 


#&@ 


Indians waf$ first written in 1929 and jater reprinted jz 1966.~/This 


abl lection of tales covers many tribes and is -div ded into sections | 


dealing wilth various stages of development. Therp are sections on 


the: tricks ter, the créatién, the anima} - hunarg§mar jages, the hero 


' storfes, and journeys tO the, other ‘world. It is ndoubtediy: the finest 


attdme tp analyze Ing jan tales. 

Two qther sup tive books of a wide range of tales which are 
relevant Are mati -§ North American Mythology, and Literature 
ox. the A spr a ndian by Thomas Sanders and Walth r Peet. Hamlvn' nd 


bodk. while ¥ mentary-oriénted, gives the reade an overall view of 


the varjous: dbtings eas and the. stories repres¢ ntatve of those areas. 
“The Liferature of nr rican Indian: ts represe sitive and is used 
Shere n the course as supplemental reading @ espq cially’ chapiars 1 and . 


2, ich deal in Yepth: with’ REINS. and trickster tales’ of various 
| i pe 4 ¥ 


| yh, 
‘ 


tri bes. : oo 9 - pe Be Mae, 


Equally strong on its own as. a text for ‘this course, but recom- 


his own creation. His arguments po reny me ets ment of tite 


Its usstav iniis 


ar a s by John 


ceremonies which have been » perforined tor senerations! 


is ‘invaluable in studying such ceremonies. piace EI 


a- thing in-its eraper manner. . . 
20 et 


| . ¢ e @ on 
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UNIT ONE 3 , 
THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 
THE CREATION OF LIVING CREATURES 7 
\ 
lc Objectives 

1. The purpose of this unit is to aid the student TP SIer Seana ing 

the Lakota world through its own creation. . 
s e 
2. The students will master the use of Lakota words describing aaa’ on 

acters within the creatfon Stories, and be able to relate these , : 


words into English traslations. 


Materials 


Ehanni Ohunkakan. Spearfish, Black Hills State College, 1971. 


Sections on Ehanni Summary, Creation of the Universe, and 
Creation of Living Things. 


Hassrick, Royal. The Sioux: Life and Customs of a Warrior Society. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1964. 


Chapter 11, The Universe and the Controllers. 


Deloria, Vine, Jr. God is Red. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1973. 


Chapter 6, The Problem of Creation, and Chapter 9, The Origin 
of Religion. 


Sanders, Thomas, and Peek, Walter. "Literature. of the American Indian. 
Beverly HI11s: Glencoe Press. 


Chapter 1, Pre-Columbian Religions: From Wahkontah, the Great Mystery. 


To the Instructor: 


The first response af an Indian or Lakota student to the creation . 
of the world is generally a typical lal version. While they may? 2k 
have knowledge of Greek or other European versions, it is doubtful that . 
they know of the creation of other tribal groups in North America. The 


situation, then, is to explain the creation story from the point. of 


3 


view of the Indian. ; ee t “ 


: Ss ’ x She 
re) 


Vine Deloria, Jr. attempts to show he differences between the “ee 


1 - Christian modern viewpoint of creation poe that of the jnericn Indian, j 
Using the Old Testament of the Bible, he attempts to show by analyzing - ; 
creation phenomena that the Old Testament was much clover to ‘the tri- 
bal, pncents of creation. In his writings, he brings out the impor- 
tance of man and nature .- “The Problem of Creation! _is excellent back- 
ground for understanding the creation-origin stories. The creation 7 ca 
establfshed the order of things and gave each particular group its own 
iaenvity and its own geographic land, a permanent home on ie face of 
this earth. Study starts with an understanding of the physical crea- 
tion of one's world, the populating of it with animals, and 14eeiy 
the human being. 

The creation stories of several tribes can ba analyzed through 
reading the various tribal versions as given in chapter ].of the Lit- 
erature of the American tndian. Here are fifteen various stories 
which tell. of how a particular tribe was created and placed upon this | 


earth. : ae 


ae 


, nee 


cue ot 


Important Facts e 


1,. Life is created through cooperation with the supernatural world. 


™ 
\ 


2. Life was created after the plants because of the great "silence" 


amongst the plants. 


3. Eggs or earth form tha beginnings of life. 


4. “ate (Wind) gives Jife-or ‘the breath of life, while Wi (Sun) 


gives warmth. 4 


5. sa (Wisdom) taught a language to each animal or thing. 


san, : 
6. Each animal had its. own identity and its own language, and all 


animals could speak a common Janquage. 


Ud 


7, «Each animal was given a spirit (Nagila) by Mahpiyato. 


Ny 
\ 


8. The order of creation was-plants, insects. reptiles, birds, and 


finally, animals. ’ 


‘ 
a ? 
9. The order of creation was: two of a kind at a time so the sacred 


Pe sy , 
number of four is established. ™ 


A a RA 2s 


— 
: ot 
Le 10 o# 
ae Discussion Topics 
pour: ‘ oe 
1. Analyze creation as proposed by Genesis and that given from the 
Lakota point of view. 
é 
7 2. Describe the impact of nature upon the «philosophy of Lakota people. 2 
F ‘ 5 ‘ 4: 
3. What rating does the human being have in the creation stores among 
¢ ‘ 
various tribes?. ; i, \. 2 : 
4S 4. What security does a creation story provide to society? 
‘ a 
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UNiT TWO 
. THE CIRCLE OF EVIL SPIRITS : 
: ; ctr 
| ' po 


oo Objective " 


: 2o- f 
To understand that the Lakota world's first 


t struggle was between 
A j ‘ i 
the forces of good and evil., 
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“Materials 
Ehanni Ohunkaxan. Spearfish; Black Hills State College, 1977: 
The Circle of Evil Spirits, and Tate and Ksapela Among, aie Pte 
People. . g: 6 i 

; eas P 
Eastman, Charles, and Eastman, Ela ife G. Wigwam Evenings. Boston; 
Little, Brown and Co., 1930. < 


Es 
; Thirteenth Evening, and The Wars of Wakeeyan and Unktayhee 
AM Ce , 
rs c “ 
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To the Instructor:. , = ’ 
‘Establishing, the vibe for disorder in om midst ofa newly 
created tranquil’ world is a female. Unk, whose Lakota name has been 
lost, is'the female who causes disruption where there was nothing 
but goodness and happiness. Her separation front Maka (Earth) and 
_the rest of tee conernaturel world sets up the -beginning of the Cir- 
cle of evil. Unk fajls in love with a monster, Unhcegitas “which is 
probably a magtodon or other large animal whose petrified remains are 
_ found in the Dakota territory. his monster-husband and Unk in their 
: marriage create many monsters like their father who live in the water. 
’ i This archetype of good and evil is ‘Pepeated throughout Lakota 
Viterature in many stories where a Sesicean 1S power takes place. One” : 
of Unk's sons is Iya, the hungry giant, who roams the countryside 100k- 
ing for Lakota people to eat. Thus, evif is represented by the mons- 
ters and. their habits. . 
_ Also included in” the Circle of Evil is an interesting concept of 
germs which are: ‘embodied in the Mini-Watutkala. They ana high: fevers 
and generally enter the. Lakota person's body through the weer he 
‘pices, 
It is also interesting to note that Iktom? is not given a place — 
in the Circle of Evil ‘Spirits. As he himself explains later, he was 
__created.as-a wise man_to-do-good-deeds-but-hisfunny-shane-made- others. aan 
Taugh at him. Therefore, .he sought to revenge himself by making others 
Jook ridiculous. 
The story Tate and Ksapela dmcng the Pte. People is basically a i 


love story. between the most beautiful of the Pte people (the earliest 


ancestors of the Lakota people) and.one of the most handsome supernatural 


20. : 


aa a ee) 


oe 


beings (Tate). 


and Served the supernatural beings: 


There is a strong courtship which is marred by Unk's sons.who 


attempt to abduct the beautiful Ite. 


14: 


_ The Pte people lived in the regions under the earth 


Tate has“given up his _supernat- 


ural powers in order to marry Ite, and is forced to fight like an or- 


dinary man, 


: 
"Yn this. case, there ts help from the supernatural world. 


. 


‘ , 
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So the forces.’of good and evil struggle here again until, 


A i 
, Important Facts 
y Fy { > 


a 
“ 


o 
Prat 


aa 


: 1. An eee nan can be aided by the supernatura). 


; 2. The Pte people (ancestors of the Lakota) lived a peaceful, contented 
| life in the early days. 


ini 


3., A winding cave was the connection between this world afd the regions 
. \ underneath the earth. ne : 

2M e i. ; ¥ « 
ey : 


’ ! 
F bs ry ; . 
4. A contract of marriage let the woman place the fan in her own lodge. 


’ 


5. A holy man is appointed by his own people to represent them. 


“a 


Bs A "sound" comes to those who seek to communicate with the super- 
all beat ° 
: y e 4 
"7. Evil.can be punished. . ra 
. "at \ : 
~ ’ F ~ . ; 
8. Ksa is wisdom but Ksapela“ts Follyswhich is an archetype. 
= ‘ : : soy ; ~ 
9. The term Kola is reserved for strangers. - ee 
10 


. Aman fs judged by his actions. 
: : . . 
¢? 4 


The eee take various physical forms that we see in 
\ ‘ « 


nature. 


22 


cae 2. UNIT THREE 


. .° THE ORDER OF THINGS gs 
re x, = : ) 

fa ie - . x 

*  Qbjectives of : ar : an s 
“"}.- The student wil] understand the order of the Universe for the o 
ae i — 
; Lakota people by reading stories which give the reasoning of the 
: existence of natural phenomena as well as time and space concepts. : 
” ‘ 
i ‘ 2. Laws or rules are first found in the arrival of Woope’, the- daugh- 
ter of Mahpiyato, who Js supreme judge. - > a 
acs : , ; | . AF “ty 
3. The struggle between good and evil and other archetypes is ever-9~ 7." 4 
present. ‘ 

‘ wt ay ‘ ° : ; cn 

| hae ; ’ 
. a t 
j ’ 
* “f A - : - 
ee } 1 
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x 17 : 
4 Cn ‘ ~ : <& 
a Materials - 
a Ehanni Ohunkakan. Spearfish? Black Hills State College,’ 1971. 
Establishment of the Four Directions, ant The Third and Fourth 
Times. 
os ae 
‘ = . ° 5 4 
eu 4 . “t 7 


Alexander, Harttey G. The World' . Rim. Lincoln: University, of : 
ke . Nebraska Press, 1953. - * 


Chapter 1, The Pipe of Peace. 


= Nejhardt, John G. Black Elk Speaks. Lincotn: University of Nebras- 

ka’ Press, 196). : , 
bg 
oe ® Chapter 1, The Offering of © the Pipe 
Chapter 3, The Great Vision 
oe 
4 
MS 
4 \ : 
~ j ; . 
‘ ust . ' 
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To the iki paul ee . » ; Sg 
"This un#t deals with the sél fish sctepht' youlous persané .wha are 

banished by Mahpiyato from living a happy life and sentenced to wander 

about the edge of the world. Only by performing certain tasks can 

these persons -be reunited and return to live amongst their. “people. Their’ J‘ 
6° selfish acts are pertinent even to today's living. There is. the beau~ 


, tiful woman who thinks only of her beauty and forgets her small child- 


ren whd cry and are neglected;: a-faithful husband forgets his wife 
and turns, to a more beautiful woman; -the parents who are too Rroud of | 
their child. and become vain; an important man wishes ‘more power than 


he already ‘has amongst his own peop]e; . and even Iktomi seeks revenge 


a buy wianes to find his own peace in life. "4 
vite, a s- "From this unit, the student can learn various lessons of life that 


are ageless. From SHEAe same persons, the student will earn how life © 
‘was started here on this earth in the earliest of tine. Punished and 
7 1iving without companiohship, these persons wander about waiting to ( 
_ perform their take: Finally, a falling star, Woope, BOUNGS a message 
from Mahpiyato. She beaches Tate and ‘his sons how. to be clothed and 
to eat. well.- 
' In serving out their punishment, these wandering persons aid each 
gies in establishing the four directions ofthe world. Iktomi_ gets 
: carried away with his pranks and intrudes upon the others from time to, 
sil vine Wiehe ever yakitng completely caught. But, in general,, the work 
of establishing the four directions by the four brothers is the most | 


-—. important part of this story. ; ‘ 


| 
- 


One of the best descriptive explanations of the four directions 


% 


, The World's Rim. ‘ Sword's description supports the importance of the a 
Bg four. directions and. their’ Tink to the four b thers. | Alsc, the travel- ak a 


Ny ° 
Cee > ding oF the four: brothiens is inertaiti: in the e Bane motion of clock-{ 
°, owise, starting. at ‘the lest. ~. Black Elk aisd ions the importance of i 
a clock-wise Pirankln in the book. vie ; . “ 
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Important Facts 


1. The milky way in the heavens is the pathway to the spirit world, 


> 


tay 


ww 


2. Geographic differences are found by the four brothers as they 


travel around the world. 


3. A spatial order is set by the four quarters of the earth. ; 
P 4 e 
4. The four directions were set in about nine months or nwons. 
5. The first time is a daytime; the second time is a nightime; and 
the third time is a moon; while the fourth time remains unknown, 


tt is perhaps a year as we know it. 


6. Wakinyan gives fire to the four brothers. / 


7. Sweet grass is important in courtship and gives off a perfume odor. 
_8. J Various dishes and permican were eaten by the Lakota people and 


the superr.aturals. 


i 


Class Activities 


1. Using the stories, ees. a map of the world complete with 
the right colors, symbols, and/or any other descriptive elemerts. 
This map of the world might be done as an art form which could be 
hung as a wall hanging or done as a shield. Using tempra color 
kits and plywood cut into circular shapes and feathers or beads, 
the students might fashion their own interpretation of the map 


of the world. 


Z. A holy man should be invited to visit the class to demonstrate 
¢ 
the use of the pipe with the four directions and give his inter- 
pretation of their importance, colors, movements, or any other 


views he has on this matter. 


3. Sweet grass could be burned by the class in order to catch the 


\ 


¢ 
' perfumed odor which it gives. A smal] braided hoop of sweet 


grass comforted Woope during Okaga's absence and gave assurance 


of his return to her. 


: “UNIT FOUR 
THE LAKOTA PEOPLE COME TO THE EARTH 


Objectives 


1. To understand thr beginnings of Lakota ceremonies: 


Sacred Pipe 

Sweat Lodge 

Hunka (making of relatives) 
Vision Quest 

Keeping of the Soul 

Buffalo Ceremony for Young Girls 


2. To understand the importance of having Lakota ceremonies. 


Materials 


hanni Ohunkakan. Spearfish: Black Hills State College; 1971. 


The Ikce or Lakota,People and Their First Days on Earth. 


Brown, Joseph.Epes.. The on Norman: University of Okla- 


homa Press, 1953. 


Alexander, Hartley G. T 
Nebraska Press, 195 


he World's Rim. Lincoln: University of 
Bi. : 


Eastman, Charles, and Castman, Elaine G. Wigwam Evenings. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1930. 


\ 


be 


‘ residents of the world. There was opportunity for helpfulness and ' 
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To the Instructor: <. 
& ] . 
"The use of the word, Lakota is old and meets used by those who 
‘ , Pee 
speak the Lakota language in referring to their/ identity. .A non-speak- 


er.and a mixed-blood is inclined to refer to himself as an Indian or 


s Sioux, perhaps defining that to Oglala Sioux. | To understand the ex- | 


planation of the use of Ikce, the following is quoted from Or. James 
R. Walker's paper on Oglala Kinship Terms: / | 


~ Those who speak certain dialects and confotm. to certain 
customs and usages are Lakota. The Lakota are allied against | 
all others of mankind, though they may war among themselves. 
They are OYATE IKCE (native people) and are ANKANTU (superior), 
whiJe all others of mankind are OYATE UNMA (other people) wh 
are\ [HUKUYA (considered inferior). This is the relation of the 
Lakota to all others of mankind, and if any. refuse to ve) 

. ledge this relation, they are TOKOYAPI (considered enemies ) 
and slfould be treated as such. 

The Lakota TAKU KICIYAPI (consider-one-another- -kindred) 
because they are all either OWE (of-blood, of-one-biood) o 
OWEYA (one ere -of-blood). The OWEPI are those whose a 

cestors |were OWEPI, The OWEYAPI are those who have ancestors 
who were QWEPI but who have one or more ancestors who were 
: OVATE UNMA(other peopte}.————_—— f 


Therefore, using the phrase OYATE ICE, the Lakota people referred _ 
to themselves as the native people or the common people ~f one . 
blood. They no longer referred td themselves as belonging with the 
Pte people, for they left these relatives behind in the regions under 


the earth. They followed their leader, Tokahe, through “the, cave and 1 


‘onto the earth to be ealignt to survive by the old man Wazi and Wakankan. 


During this period of transition from the old life to he ‘ie life, 
there were many things~to be learned. Included in these was she wear- 
ing of animal skins and the eating of animal ‘flesh. There was commun- 


ication and cooperation between the supernatural people and the new : 


t 


| % , 
f ’ 


x 


a 
cogperation. Yet in spite of this new cooperation, there was also 


the threat of destruction, which the supernaturals controlled. In 
time, they would have to be defeated in order for the Lakota to be- 
come a total people. Be a Je ‘4 

The stories Tremembered from this period of time give the back- 

5 j ground of ceremonies“which energed. The aldest ceremony is the sweat 

| Lodge used’ to rid the body of sickness and evil. Death, which had 

not been known before, was now a part. of livihg. To accept this fate, 

[ the Lakota were taught proper ways to react to the death of another 
person. Another important ceremony’ provided for closer cooperation 
and comradeship among the Lakota people. This was the Hunka ceremony 
whose bonds tied individuals and.families to each others' trust. In 
this manner, the Lakota people were molded into a society which sur- 
vived plagues and monster attacks, who respected the deau, made sac- 
rifices, and who became relatives like one people. 

There is vague mention that there were otherstrange people who 
had shapes like animals but who were not Lakota. One of these strange 
animal-people was the buffalo who .consented to be the source of food, 
clothing, and shelter’ for mankind. Many of: these strange people with 

} strange customs and languages were,those led astray by Iktomi and other 
ie tricksters. They had forgotten who they were and Tost contact with © 
: ’ the true Lakota people. ; ; 
One other important point is that the Laxota people, according 
to the Ehanni stories, were not using their sacred pipe until long >, 
after Tokahe had departed from ‘the people. Their earliest ceremonies 
were established. Later, the appearance of the sacred pipe is brought ; 


by a white buffalo calf woman who is of animal-human form. A winter 


/ count of a Lakota man, High Hawk, places the bringing of the sacred 


2 


pipe as the year 1540. He mentions that this occurs some 600 years 
after the Lakota learned to survive by wearing animal skins and taming 
wild coyotes for dogs, The woman also brought the Siete of corn with 
her and admonished the — not to.do any evil. : 
For detailed descriptions of each particular ceremony as it has 


been preserved in ritual form, Joseph Epes Brownts book, The sacred 


som, 


Pipe, gives the reader accurate ‘uformtten. For a wider range ‘of 
me reading, but still retaining the spiritual significance, is The World's . * 
- ; Rim by Alexander. While this book has a strong Siouan influence 
| ; “throughout, it does have excellent cross-cultural comparison with other 
tribes and other native peoples. Taking each symbol for its partic- 
ular importance is a fine way to learn to appreciate ceremonies. There  - 


is the pipe, the tree, the rock, the corn, death, children, and the 


sun dance itself, which is a ceremony. fack of the chapters gives : "4 


; excellent insight into the relationship between man and the bigger un- 


iverse. 
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Important Facts . ee S 


1, Women were taught to gossip and be suspicious or jealous of men, . : 


2. The early life of the Lakota" included fish and wild rice. 


{\+ 
‘| 
y 


co Beauty of a woman can be bewitching like Anog-Ite, but harmful. . 
ty 


. om ra 4 = 
' : 4, Germs aré hidden in the water people drink. | ~ 


} 
| 
| 


5. Giving away for a dead friend or relative is proper behavior gee 
| 

6. A sweat bath washes impurities from the body. te 

7. A vision gives powers to those who have gone to a-secluded spot P 

and'who are chosen to receive. i 


° 


8. Rules which upheld one's successful vision were to be followed, 
9. A red stripe at the parting of the hair indicated the young woman 


has had a Buffalo Ceremony for her benefit to be a true and good 


woman. 


22 
Class Activities : . 
‘ « ‘ 
ae P . : i 
pe 1. Take a trip to Green Grass, Cheyenne River Reservation to visit 


the home of the Keeper of the Sacred Pipe. 


2. Take a trip to Bear Butte, the sacred site of the Northern and 


Southern Cheyenne peoples' ceremonies. 


3. Visit the home of the Keeper of the Sacred Hat Bundle at Lame 


Deer on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 


4. Take a sweat bath according to the instructions learned. 


5, Have a speaker who is a holy man answer questions for the class. 
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Objectives 


mr The Student wit understand the powerful nature of those beings 


who aided the Lakota people in their. first days upon the earth. 
2. The student will understand ‘the close relationship the Lakota 


. people had with the supernatural world. 
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Materials 


” Ehanni Ohunkakan. Spearfish: Black Hi11s State College, 1971. 


* Sanders, Thomas, and Peek;Walter. Literature of the American Indian. 


“oe ot t , 
’ 


hee anne 


,Ohunkakan, pp. 115-147. 
5 ~ a 


i 


Beverly Hills: Glencoe Press. 


1 


Chapter 2, The Trickster,—Heroes and” the Folk. 


a + 
o. 
’ ; 


Eastman, Charless and Eastman, Elaine G. Wigwam Evenings. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1930 


Curtis, Edward-S. The North ‘American Indian. Vol. 3. Cambridge: 
_ The University Press, 1908. 


ry 


; To the Instructor: . 
: See ah , 
/. . fre Ohunkakan stories were character sett best by the: closeness of 


EE IS 


’ the = Lakota_people-come, from ordinary ¢ persons. A smal? pebble becomes 


Stone Boy, a hero who overpowers the supernatura} ‘through his strenth 

and-wit jn order a aid his uncles and stop his mother: rom gretving, 

‘A drop of blood pecane., the Blood Boy who is welcomed by poor and starve: 
| ing ace who had’ wished for a son. His strength and paperensny 

being ‘much to eat for them at their lodge. 

Not. to. be-oveF looked is the presence of Iktom+, whose folly con- 
irs both man and beast ashe tries to get ahead of everyone in re- 
venge. His stories reveal that he can be sometimes humen,. sometimes 
tBunntig like an animal whose shape he can imitate. ee is not a 
hero but is’ always trying to a one. He has gotten ware than his — 

* share of ‘storytelling and uatortuately has the prize position of — 
importance in the Lakota ‘world.’ To remember the did Lakota stories 
should mean more to the ordinary person than to remember the eplotts 


, of Iktomi. Perhaps ‘this. is. the way, Tktomi wanted os for even now he -« 


pewie sucf merriment that they forgot about the other supernatural 
_ forms and with that,’ the Lakota people ‘cannot remember who they are 
es pr how they came ‘to be on this erin. .. a) dc 
out the Iktomi stories among, A number ‘of Indian tribes. His character 
~is/Similar and, he wr oye His influence is wide-.. 
spread among many ithe, whether he is Iktomi« (spider), Raven bird, 


Coyote, or another form. ; ak. 
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the Seevsakora’ and the ordinary Lakota Bpreni* ‘Here, _the heroes. nf ——~ 


has good cause to laugh at the Lakota people. He has caused the Lakota. 7 


— "8 oy te ; 32 - af 


Perhaps there, is _a deeper significance to the stories Soneeening 
Po which has been lost through the laughter of their vatel ling. 
Taken as individual acts of one PRPROHs the archetype is that of an. 
individual, versus ‘society. When the individual person seeks to. sat- 
Ay his own persona needs or wants, he neglects the well-being of 
‘all other: people: etn, particular cases of wealth and plenty to eat, 
me which are basic situations, the individual must, remenber others * 
. Fickial always forgets any good lesson’ and 4s aps to commit the same 

error ‘over and ' ‘over. His selfishness and greed do him tn each time. 
Tt is therefore the” deeper meaning of the Iktomi stories which the 
‘Lakota people should remember ‘and ine from instead ‘of relishing the 
laughter asa learning technique. For, like .Lktiomi, mahy.. people listgn 


» x ; a 
to hear only merriment and Jaugh long and loud, but fail to understand 


' the moral of. the story. oe ae ee 
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Important. Facts 148 
le There sare heroes among the Lakota people who battled on their side 
7 5 ‘ * ® < oe / 
- against all_enemies, namely Blood Boy and Stone. Boy. ; 
oe ro 4 \ 
2. The buffalo creature gave itself to mankind so’ that they might live. 
3. The aanige of Iktomi teach a-lesson as he encounters both the. ‘ . 
: supernatiorat and the Lakota people or animals” om si . 7" 
wok 
es “4. The ( akote people struggled to survive even: though powers like es ‘a 
. 68. ‘ 
ry : and her sons tried again, and again to destroy them. _ , - oar 
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Class Activities 


1., Using the Iktom! stories, the class might relate the importance 

y of having such stories, therr experiences with Iktomi stories,’ and 
present-day happenings which could easily be transferred into Iktomt- 
like sftuations and terminology. 


. 


« 


2. Write an Iktomi story. Choose a central theme; describe Iktomi; | 
draw @ picture of him; and give him characteristics and mannerisms 
to act like an animal. Have him think out Ioud. Give a series 


of happenings which end in his near death. { 


4l 
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UNIT SIX 
EHANNI WICOWOYAKE 


Objectives 


e 
K 


To understand the closeness between the supernatural and common 


man. 


To understand the-historical happenings of the Lakota people with- 


in the last few generations. 


To understand the names given to geographic sites in the land recog- 


nized and claimed by the Lakota people. 


To understand the "Why Things Are The Way They Are" types of stories 


about animals and other important items. 


42 


Materials 


| 


- . | 
Ehanni QOhunkakan. Spearfish: Black Hills State College, 1971. 


Ehanni Wicowoyake, pp. 150-174. 


° 


South Dakota Writers’ Project, Work Projects Administration. Legends 
of the Mighty Sioux. Sioux Falls: Fantab, n.d, \ 


r] 


To the Instructor: i 

’ 4 
This sectionof-Stories gives. greater depth to Lakota life, and 

is easy to identify tall one's self. They tell of true happenings of 


the Lakota people. these happenings sometimes had supernatural ‘ele- 


~m@nts-cecurring, but were mainly that of the unordinary. 


During this period of time. the Lakota people find it harder to 
communicate with the animals and often do so by interpreting animal 
mannerisms vather than steal: The stories that concern the super- 
natural also lack this quality of speech. Also, a good number of ghost 
stories occur in which there is aid from deceased persons, or in which 
communication is held with ghosts who live among the people. thar 
aspect of this period is the marriages which take place between humans 
and animals, usually unknowingly to the innocent human person. This . 
kind of relationship with the supernatural is touched upon as a remin- 
der that the supernatural is present, _: a 

However, the basic trend is that the Lakota petple have less of 
the former closeness with the siperca pare) world. Now they must labor 
by their own means to make. their needs heard es struggle to commun - 
cate with their ancestors. \ 

mes they pepeat to ean other the mystery of life and the why 
of things: hy the animals are she way they are, hy there are partic- 


‘war mannerisms of things, and what significance all of this has to. 


the Lakota people. 
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American Indians of the Plains. 
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FILM RESOURCES 


4 
<s 


Order from: Coronet Sound Filmstrips, 


~~, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago, I} inois 60601. 


Calumet Calumet Pipe of Peace. 


Order from: 


University of California, Exten- 


dja, 2203 Fulton preete Berkeley, California 94720. 


Children of the Plains Indian. 
Office, Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401. 


(20 minutes, black. & white) 


Indians or the Plains 


Order from: Indian Health Service 


a 


Sun Dance. . Order from: University of Minne- 


va Southeast, Ninneapolis, Minnesota. 55455. 


Legends of the Sioux. 
deen, South Dakota 57401; 


Order from: 


Indian. Health Area office, Aber- 


or Bureau of Indian Affairs, 422 1/2. 


Main Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401. 
(16 mm, 30 ninutes, color, sound) 


The Loon's Necktace. 


Order from: 


. 


Film Library, University of South. 


Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 57069. 


Spirit of the Dance. 


Order from: 


Film and Television Center, Mon- 


tana State University, Bozeman, Montana 59715. 
(16 mm, 15 minutes, color, sound) 


Story of the Peace Pipe 
sity of Oklahoma 


Tales of the Plains Indians. 


Ceremonial Pipes. Order from: Univer-. 
ilm Library, Norman, Oklahoma 73059. 
. (16 minutes, ccior) 


Order from: Coronet Filmstrips, 65 E. 


South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 6060T. 

The Gift of the Ponies, Their History, How 
the Medicine Came From the Sun, The Coming of the Peace Pipe, 
The Stars that Created the Earth, The First Buffalo) 


(Series includes: 


Charles Kills Enemy, Medicine Man (Documentary). Order from: Calumet 
Inc., Box am, 


~~ «Communications , 


Yankton, South Dakota 57069. 


